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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


The Doctor, &c. Vols. I. and II. London: 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green & 
Longman. 1834. 


(In continuation.) 


Though we are aware that no better or more 
amusing matter than “The Doctor” could be 
presented in this our intellectual but confined 
son.bre-coloured “ Journal,’’ yet having no less 
a subject for review than a new Epic Poem, and 
that an American one from the west, the * gen- 
tle reader’? must be content to-day with the fol 
lowing “ Interchapters.”’ 





INTERCHAPTER III. 


The Author questions the propriety of personifying Cir- 
cumstance—Denies the Unity and Indivisibilily of the 
Public, and muy even be suspected of doubling its Om- 
niscience and its Infallibility. 


“ What a kind of being is circumstance !” says Horace 
Walpole in his atrocious tragedy of the Mysterious Mo- 
ther. A very odd kind of being indeed. In the course 
of my reading I remember but three beings equally re- 
inarkable—as personified in prose and verse. Social-tie 
was one, catastrophe another, and inoculation, hea- 
venly maid! the third. 

But of all ideal beings, the most extraordinary is that 
which we call the public. The public and transubstan- 
tiation I hold to be the two greatest mysteries in or 
out of nature. And there are certain points of resem. 
blance between them, For, as the priest creatcs the 
one mystery, so the author, or other appellant to the 
said public, creates the other, and both bow down in 
worship, real or simulated, before the idol of their own 
creation. And as every fragment of the wafer, break 
it into as many as you inay, contains in itself the whole 
entire mystery of transubstantiation, just in the same 
manner every fractional part of the public assumes to 
itself the powers, privileges and prerogatives of the 


Nay, every individual who deems himself a constituent 
member of the said public arrogates them also, and 
when Le professes to be acting pro bono publico, the 
words mean with him all the good he can possibly get 
for himself. 

The old and famous illustration of Hermes may be 
in part applied to the public; it is a circle of which the 
centre is every where: in part I say, for its circum. 
ference is defined. It is bounded by language, and has 
many intercircles. !t is indeed a confused multiplicity 
of circles intersecting each other, perpetually in motion 
and in change. Every man is the centre of some cir- 
cle, and yet involved in others; he who is not some- 
times made giddy by their movements, has a strong 
head ; and he who is not sometimes thrown off his ba- 
lance by them, stands well upon his legs. 

Again, the public is like a nest of patent coffins 
packed for exportation, one within another. There are 
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whole, as virtually, potentially and indefeasibly its own.|. 





publics of all sizes, from the genus generalissimum, the|Gettites when they can, all would be Havites if they 
great genera! universal public, whom London is not} could. 


large enough to hold, to the species specialissima, the 


The journalists should be Geshurites, if they an- 


litle thinking public, which may find room in a nut-| swered to their profession: instead of this they gene- 


shell. 

There is a fashionable public, and the religivus pub- 
lic, and the play-going public, and the sporting public, 
and the commercial public, and the literary public, and 
the reading public, and heaven knows how many pub- 


lies more. They call themhgelves worlds sometimes—as 


if a certain number of worldlings made a world! 
He who pays his homage to any or ell of these pub- 


lics, is a publican and a sinner. o . 





INTERCHAPTER IV. 


Elymological Discoveries concerning the Remains of 
various Tribes or Families mentioned in Scriptural 


History. 


All things are big with jest; nothing that’s plain 
But may be witty if thou hast the vein, 
: Herzerr. 


That the Jost ten tribes of Israel may be found in 


London, is a discovery which any person may suppose 


he has made, when he walks for the first time from the 
city to Wapping. That the tribes of Judah and Benja- 


min flourish there is known to all mankind; and from 


rally turn out to be geshuwrongs. 

here are, however, three tribes in England, not 
named in the Old Testament, who considerably out- 
number.all the rest. These are the high-vulgarites, who 
are the children of Rahank and Phashan: t'e middle- 
vulgarites, who are the ch‘ldren of Mammon and Te- 
rade; and the low-vulgarites, who are the children of 
Tahag, Rahag, and Bobobtay-il. 

With the low-vulgarites { have no concern ; but with 
t other two tribes, much. Well it is that some who 
wia4pruges consumere nati, think it proper that they 
should consume books also: if they did not, what a 
miscrable creature wouldst thou be, Henry Colburn, 
who art their boukseller! I myself have that kind of 
respect for the consumers which we ought to feel for 
every thing useful. If not the salt of the earth. they 
are iis manure, without which it could not produce so 
abundantly. . 


—_ 


ote ’ 
. INTERCHAPTER V.. re 
Wherein the Author makes known his goodeintentions to 
all Readers, and offers Good Advice to some of them. 
Reader, my compliments to yon! 
This is a form of courtesy which the Turks use in 


them have sprung the scripites, and the omniumites,| their compositions, and being so courteous a form, I 


and the threepercentites. 


have here adopted it. Why not? Turks though they 


But it is not so well known that many other tribes are, we learnt inoculation from them, and the use of 
noticed in the Old Testament are to be found in this} eoffee; and hitherto we have taught them nothing but 


island of Great Britain. 


There are the Hittites, who excel in one branch of 
And there are the Amorites, wi.o are to 
be found in town and country; and there are the Gad- 


gymnestics, 


the use of tobacco in return. 

Reader, my compliments to you! , 

Why is it that we hear no more of gentle readers? 
Ig it that having become critical in this age of maga- 


ites, who frequent watering places, and take picturesque | zines and reviews, they have ceased to be gentle? But 


tours. 

Among the Gadites [ shall have some of my best 
readers, who being in good humour with themselves 
ang with every thing else, exceptéun a rainy day, wil 
even then be in good humour with me. There will be 
Amorites in their company; and among the Amorites too 
there wiil be some, who in the overflowing of their 
love, will heve some liking to spare for the Doctor and 
his faithful memorialist. 

The poets, those especially who deal in erotics, ly- 
rics, sentimentals or sonnets, are the Ali-oh-ites. 

The gentlemen who speculate in chapels are the 
Pub-ites. 

The chief seat of the Simeonites is at Cambridge; 
but they are spread over tho land. So are the Man- 
ass-ites, of whom the finest specimens are to be scen in 
St. James's street, at the fashionable time of day for 
exhibiting the dress and the person upon the pavement. 

The free-masons are of the family of the Jachinites. 

The femate Haggites are to be seen, in low life wheel- 
ing barrows, and in high life seated at card-tables. 

The Shuhamites are the cordwainers, 

The Teamanites attend the sales of the East India 
Company. 

Sir James Macintosh, and Sir James Scarlett, and 
Sir James Graham, belong to the Jim-nites. 

Who are the Gazathites if the people of London are 
not, where any thing is to be seen? All of them are 


al! are not critical; 


r4 “ The baleful dregs 
Of these late ages—that Circear#draught 
Of servitude and folly, have not yet— 
Yet have not so dishonour‘d, so deform’d 
The native judgment of the human sou!.” 


In thus applying these lines I mean the servitude to 
which any rational man degrades his intellect when he 
submits to receive an opinion from the dictation of 
another, upon a point whercon he is just as capable of 
judging for himself;—the intellectual servitude of be- 
ing told by Mr. A. B. or C., whether he is to like a 
book or not—or why he is to like it: and the folly of 
supposing that the man who writes anonymously, is on 
that very account entitled to more credit for judgment, 
erudition, and integrity, than the author who comes 
forward in his own person, and stakes his character 
upon what he advances. 

All readers, however,—thank heaven, and what is 
left among us of that best and rarest of all senses called 
common sense,—all readers, however, are not critical. 
There are still some who are willing to be pleased, and 
thankful for being pleased; and who do not think it 
necessary that they should be able to parse their plea- 
sure, like a lesson, snd give a rule or a reason why they 
are pleased, or why they ought not be pleased. There 
are still readers who bave never read an essay upor 
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taste ;—and if they take my advice they never will; 
for they can no more improve their taste by so doing, 
than they could improve their appetite or their diges- 
tion by studying a cockery book. 

I have something to say to all classes of readers: 
and, therefore, having thus begun to speak of one, with 
that class I will proceed. It is to the youthful part of 
my lectors—(why not lectors as well as auditurs?).it is 
virginibus puerisque that I now address myself. Young 
readers, you whose hearts are open and whose under- 
standings are not yet hardened, and whuse feelings are 
neither exhausted nor encrusted by the world, take 
from me a better rule than any professors of criticism 
will teach you! 

Would you know wheter the tendency of a book is 
good or evil, examine in what state of mind you lay it 
down. Has it indnced you to suspect that what you 
have been accustomed to think unlawful may afier all 
be innocent, and that that may be harmless which you 
have hitherto been taught to think dangerous? Has 
it tended to make you dissatisfied and impatient under 
the control of others ; and disposed you to relax in that 
self-government, without which both the laws of God 
and man tell us there can be no virtue—and conse. 
quently no happiness? Has it attempted to abate 
your admiration and reverence for what is great and 
good, and to diminisi in you the luve of your country 
and your fellow-creatures? Has it addressed itself to 
your pride, your vanity, your selfishness, or any other 
of your evil propensities? Has it defiled the imagina- 
tion with what is loathsome, and shocked the heart 
with what is monstrous? Hus it disturbed the sense of 
right and wrong which the Creator has implanted in 
the human soul? If so—if you are conscious of all or 
any of these etfects—or if, having escaped from all, you 
have felt that such were the effects it was intended to 
produce, throw the book in the fire whatever name it 
may bear in the title page! Throw it in the fire, young 
man, though it should have becn the gift of a friend! 
—young lady, away with the whole set, though it 
should be the prominent furniture of a rose-wood book- 
case! 

(To be continued.) 


—< 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Napolead, in Twelve Books. By ‘Thomas 
H. Genia, Esq. St. Clairsville, Ohio, 1833, 
An epic in twelve books from Ohio somewhat 

startled us when first announced: we were aware 

that that feftwe Sate was rapidly rising in every 
species o{ wealth, but epics were surely a new 
article of export. After waiting impatiently, the 
author, Mr. Genin, has caused a copy of the 
Napolead to be laid on our table, and we can 
assure the author that it Will require a strong 
temptation to induce us to part ae it, so highly 
do we think of its red binding, flavoured leaves, 
and the poetry thereof. The flavour of the book 
was not that of Russian calf, or American sheep, 
but exactly like wool; this was so strong as to 
induce us to lay it down, but returning to a sense 
of the duty and dignity of our profession, we re- 
solved to scorn the trifling inconvenience pro- 
duced by the paper manufactured from greasy 
rags, and apply our eyes to the task of measur- 
ing Mr. Genin’s poetical altitude, not by the 
random guess of our own calculation, but by the 
quadrant and plummet of Aristotelian criticism. 

After applying this more certain test to the Na- 

polead, our veneration for the author and his 

lines has been greatly enhanced. 

Aristotle hath remarked that the epic poem 
should be distinguished from history, by its poeti- 
cal form, and by the liberty of fiction which it 
assumes. We are bold to say that the Napolead 
is distinguished hy the latter requisite, and we 
congratulate the author accordingly, for it will 
no more be taken for a true history than for a 
re-version of Pope’s Homer. 

“ The epic story of the following poem,” says 
the author, “ begins with Napoleon’s Russian 
campaign, and terminates with his departure for 
Bika.” He continues— 





diminished. 


* The Deity, Angels, Providence, Passions, Principles, 


Virtues, and Vices, mostly constitute the machinery, 
wherein the first is represented as directing all events 





throngh the others, his subordinate agents. ‘This ma- 
chinery is well adapted to late events: ‘lhe allegorical 


personages may be tolerated by the reason, which 
would reject ip events so recent, the open interference 
of thevlogical beings: These are never made visible to 
man; hut communicate with him intellectually, and 
through the immortal part of his nature; thus their 
dignity is preserved and the probability of their actions 
maintained, Ifa part of this plat. be thought too meta- 
physical, it may not disgust reason; the date of the 
action made it necessary; without it fancy could not 
be gratified, but at the expense of judgment, and that 
harmony would be broken, whence spring the pleasures 
of taste.” 


Again :— 


“ The events are narrated in the order they occurred; 
there is, nevertheless, an anachronism in the date of 
the dismission of the legislative body. 

“In the Temple. of Faime is hold the court of Provi- 
dence; because it is a classic edifice, and renown, it 
may be supposed, was a main object of the exploita, 
which the poen celebrates: For this reason the temple 
is represented as impaireu by the <—— of the allego- 
rica! Deities in the sixth book. The debate and com- 
bat of the gods there mentioned are intended to show, 
that the passions, uninfluenced by wisdom, retained 
Napoleon in Moscow too long, whereby his power was 
The same principle governs the move- 
ments of the machinery with respect to other events.” 


So much for a portion of the machinery ;_re- 
nown it may be supposed was a main object of 
the author, and we shall soon see that he is en- 
titled to it, the whole affair possessing an origi- 
nality which is truly refreshing, and which the 
classic reader is already prepared by the forego- 
ing extracts to anticipate. “ Seventeen years 
have elapsed,” says Mr. Genin, * since the poem 
and the above preface were written,” “ and the 
greater part of the time the publication of the 
work was not contemplated ; it has, therefore, 
not ripened in proportion to its age!” This is 
sheer modesty, for it is so ripe that we are 
only surprised it has kept at all, or that ‘the long 
period of seventeen ye..rs had not convinced the 
author that any apology for a good thing is need- 
less ; we here take occasion to say that we would 
not have missed such a treat for ** ever so much 
and considerable to bot.” ‘To get through the 
preface with becoming dignity we must quote a 


the coin, nor the spirit of the poetry, is changed by the 
time, to which it refers. The opinion arises from mis- 
taking a circumstance for the person, antiquity for 
poetry; though the latter can onty derive from the 
former an adventitious aid in occasionally escaping 
from a dull to a venerable air. If the notoriety of mo- 
dern facts prevent fabulous statements, no harm can 
result: poetry, like prose, gains lustre from truth; and 
superhuman movements, whether the date of the ac- 
tion be recent, or remote, should be confined to the 
ideal beings, who ey ai pleasure be given a pygmean, 
or gigantic stature.” 


The poem opens thus in the true style of the 
real thing, the classical epic— 


* Sing, heavenly muse, of arms, and him who mov’d 
All Eorope, warring on the Russian recim, 
By fecerate kings constrain’d ; his empire’s fall, 
His passive valour midst the storms of fate, 
And moral grandeur :—Aid, ye deathless powers, 
And give to immortality the song!” 


*« The angel of death delegates his minister 
to confirm Napoleon’s determination to invadl 
Russia. Philanthropy, grieved at the prospect 
of war, implores the Deity,” thus; there is no- 
thing in Homer or Virgil to compare with these 
lines : 

“ Great sire of worlds, [ mount the blest abodes, 
Afflicted so, that e’en no time | spare 

To wander through my native heavenly groves 

And view the gratetul haunts of happier years, 

For Europe’s race | mourn; Ambition late 

In fame’s bright dome propos’d to lift Gaul’s king 

To peerless eminence, though Europe wail’d 
Besmear’d with gore, and death and ruin march’d 
O’er all her lands; then him inspired to war 

On Russia’s empire. While he doubtful stands 

What course to take, lo! Earth’s grim tyrant sends 
His ministry, commission’d to invest 

His palace, and induce conclusion bad.” 


* Conclusion bad,” is a bad conclusion to 
end a quotation with, but it is necessary to be 
brief and to select only the best portions. Phi- 
lanthropy’s request is refused, ana the following 
poetical images of sorrowing clouds, &c. &c. 
are introduced to bring tears to. the reader's 
“ eyes :” 

“ He spoke, with reverent sign tlie fair retir’d 
From ’inidst the great effulyence ; sighing soft, 

With head erect, she spreads her wings of light, 

And rapid flies along th’ immortal plains, 

Then through day’s rosy gates; ’twixt heaven and earth 
She moves sublime, till, circumfus'd in clouds, 


few more remarkable paragraphs. ‘The mint of| Slow on the breeze o’er Fontainbleau she pass’d, 


this city has reversed Mr. G.’s notion about gold : 


* Napoleon lias been reproached for not committing 
suicide when he ceased to rule France. Was this done 
by persons capable of comprehending the true heroic 
character ? Homer says :— 


‘ The great wili glury to sebmit to Jove.’ 


“The general and better opinion is, that suicide is a 
cowardly retreat from the biows of fortune. Some 
Stoics, however, took the notion that the act, which 
admitted they were vanquished, was evidence of their 
victory; and probably their error has been the source 
of the false ideas entertained by some, who doubtless 
had thought a child foolish to beat the floor with his 
head for the loss of a toy. 

“ Poetry ts sometimes judged by rules, or opinions, 
which very little concern the general reader, as they 
affect the head, not the heart, while what constitutes 


and conduct, is not duly cousidered. Hence the Cid 





the excellence of the poem—its spirit, style, sentiments, 


There view’d a Synod of the Furies dark, 

All ghastly smiling at portended war: 

Griev’d by the scene her tender bosom heav’d ; 

The lucid tears roll’d from her lovely eyes; 

The clouds seemn’d aaa, with the fair they bore, 
Dissolving round in gently falling showers, 

While she exclaims :— Ah, blind and hapless man! 
Thy want of virtue, heaven wiil e’er avenge 

With blood-stain’d fields and their attendant woes,’ * 


Policy and Napoleon now hold a council, make 
speeches, and agree on a plan of action, and in 
contradistinction to Philanthropy’s “‘ lovely eyes,” 
we have Policy’s “ witty eyes’’ thus introduced : 


“The monarch spoke, her wit/y eyes she rolls, 
With reverence bows, and nimbly mounts her car; 
With glowing countenance waves a signal bright, 
When vivid lightnings fit-ul quiver round 
And thunders hoarsely growl; the burning wheels 
Spontaneous roll; a blaze before her flice ; 


was condemned by the French, and the Jerusalem Dz-| Behind the angry circling streams expire— 
livered by the Florentine Academy, though time has 
proved these works to be the best in their respective|Soun o'er the chambers cf the boisterous winds 
languages. Among these opinions is that concerning | Ascends, and enters fast the azure halls, 

the successful termination of the action, which Milton 
has disregarded—and that entertained against poems 
on subjects of recent date; as to the latter I would ob-| And ran, disorder’d, through th’ enchanting bowers.) 
serve, that genuine poetry cannot be affected by dates| There, on an emcrald throne, Intrigue she *spies, 
more than genuine beauty can be affected by orna- 


ments. Gold is not the less gold for its modern stamp.| When quickly through the hall unnumber'’d sounds 
If one prefers a guinea of ancient date, it is from a 


In awful grandeur o’er heaven’s rolling hills she rides; 


(Near fairy land, involv'd in shining bloom, 
Whose tenants wondering, view’d her flaming march, 


Her Syrens round creating tender strains ; 


Symphoneous, rose ; the voices of thin shades 





regard to antiquity, not the gold: neither the metal of| Lightly disporting on the lazy air. 
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After short space, the queen bids silence and exclaims: 
Draw near, fair sister, and thy embassy reveal ; 
But co.ne not with those red unbridled steeds !” 


“ But come not with those red unbridled 
steeds!” We should be sorry to injure Pope by 
comparing this beautiful passage with any thing 
in the Lliad or Odyssey ; in truth it is incompar- 
able. 

The subject ought to have unity, greatness 
and interest ;—in two of these respects, Mr. 
Genin is remarkably classical. The moral too 
seems only equal to the concluding stanza of 
another heroic poem by an author of no small 
celebrity in his day— 

“ Now was not Pharaoh a very great rascal, 

Not to let the children of Israel, with their wives und 
their sons and daughters, go out into the wilderness 
to eat the Lord’s pascal?” 

‘ Nor is the gentle relief of the episode wanting 
in this work. The parting scene between Louisa 
and her mate reminds us strongly of that of Dido 
and incas. Witness the following “ briary” 
lines :— 

* The Emperor ended and his spouse replied : 

Ah! were thy love like mine, nor war, nor arms 

Could be more pleasing than Louisa‘s voice. 

Frail woman gives to affection all her soul, 

Nor knows why peril, and e’en peerless fame, 

Bestow more happiness than peace and iove, 

How can | muurn thy absence for our weal! 

Yet if we govern'd all mankind, ] deem 
We still would murmur, as no bounds are known 
To human avarice; all th’ unnumber’d worlds 
That shine through night, would scarce allay its rage. 

Be not too sure of Fortune—oft with smiles 
And Syren voico she leads mankind astray ; 

As wandering lights belated travellers guide ; 


While sombre night ber dark dominiun holds, 
Elated think they view bright taper, sign 

Of inan’s abode, and bless its cheering beams, 
Hastening toward the beacon false, till lost, 
Inextricavly lost in mirey fen, 

Or forest, briary, lonesome, darx and wild, 

Where beasts how! hideous threatening to devour.” 


The emperor holds the following beautiful 
language to his spouse ; we wish there was room 
for the whole immortal scene : 

«“ Where comes the foe, our troops will waste the land 
Far round and quick our wide-stretch’d army tell 
Of his approach; when it will rapid strive 
To concentrate at Drissa, where if Heaven 
Us not indulges with esperance vain, 
Our arms shail triumph o’er the daring foe.” 
“ Thus the great chief, by sacred love inspir’d, 
And from his arms releas’d th’ imperial flower. 
Then bids ad:ea—and hemm’d by guards around . 
With martial pomp moves to the field of war 
O’er Vistula’s blue waves, where throng’d his powers.” 


Of all these lovely passages, it is beyond our 
power to give more than scanty fragments to the 
reader; but he may take our word for it that the 
whole conversation is equally edifying. 

Under the head of characters, much has been 
said by critical writers respecting the manners 
of epic poetry. They certainly mean that good 
heroes should be drawn with polite manners, 
and evil ones with the reverse. In this respect, 
it is true, neither Virgil nor Homer can be 
wholly acquitted, when we consider the ungal- 
lant couriship of the Trojan chief, and the foul- 
mouthed epithets of Achilles. But Napoleon in 
this unparalleled production is every thing that 
could be wished by the fastidious, thereby sur- 
passing the greatest epic heroes of antiquity. 

Alter noticing thus imperfectly the subject 
and characters of the Napolead, it remains still 
to consider, in the third place, the poet’s narra- 
tion, or the manner of his communicating the 


‘language, that it will not, it is hoped, corrupt the style, 


as our epic is like no other epic, so shall this 
regular review differ from all other reviews, 
whether in the American Quarterly or the 
Knickerbocker, two deadly Trowjans who seem 
disposed to carry by assault the whole poetical 
public, and whose clurks will no doubt go down 
to posterity with Mr. Genin. It is laudable and 
salutary to read and cultivate acquaintance with 
such modern giants in these perturbed politi- 
cal times—this age of gold and of golden verse. 
Who would not prefer the calm dignity of these 
poets’ minds at rest, to the foolish excitement 
which romantic readers call the joy of grief and 
words that harrow up the soul ? 

With regard to diction, however, we must be 
permitted to observe, and our extracts bear us 
out, that our poet’s style is the most perfect mo. 
del that could be imagined for seconding the 
lulling magic of his muse ;—it breathes the very 
spirit of repose. Such may be called, perhaps, 
only the negative merits of this excellent per- 
formance. We shall not dispute about words ; 
but we think they are positive qualities, in the 
dog-days especially, and only such as Herculean 
labour could achieve ; at least, if we may judge 
of the poet’s exertion by our own. 

The last object of attention in an epic poem 
criticised on regular principles, is the moral ; 
though we have in a measure already despatched 
that important item, we must quote the preface 
to the Napolead to prove it devoid of every in- 
jurious quality: 


“ Sach attention has been paid to its sentiments and 


or morals of the reader. If Deceit, War, and Intrigue, 
are introduced, acting according to their nature, they 
are not commended, but rebuked. Who goes far in a 
straight line, must cross precipices and rivers, as well 
as plains, so, who treats of things as they are, must 
describe vices, as well as virtuea.” 


Here we must close, assuring the author that 
the Napolead is placed high on our shelves with 
our most precious presentation copies, for it de- 
serves most emphatically the praise bestowed by 
Kirkpatrick on his friend: 


“ His bounding muse o’er every mountain rode, 
And every river warbled where he flowed.” 


There has been nothing like it since the im- 
mortal Fredoniad! 

Not to close so important a review hastily, we 
beg the reader who atteinpts the Napolead not 
to forget the following table of ** Errors” at the 
end! 


“ P. 31 for, let things flame, read let all things flame 


72 “ Javelin Sabre 
a “ Weapon 
te be 


and of domestic “ a kind domestic 


175“ on bleak “ on his bleak arctic 
217“ begin the train “ begin the twain 
224 concur In “* surpris’d Hear 
230 Luneberg speed “ Lunenberg before 
240“ the chance “ the time” 


The Germans have an apt proverb, which 
says, * Puper is patient!” How true.this is, let 
the Napolead, the * Paradise for all men,” sundry 
geographies, &c. &c. testify. Authors must be 
* patient” also if they wait returns from the in- 
finite deal of nothings published, as well abroad 
as in America. 


— —<—— 


The March of Intelleet,—Accrding to French papers, 
the Sultan Mahmoud has recently founded, at Con- 
stantinople, a Turkish scademy upon the model of the 
Acadéinie Francaise at Paris. He has also ordered the 





story, together with the style or diction. In this, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Iu our last we stated that Prince Puckler Muskau’s 
new work, Tué/i Frutti, was under consideration for 
the “ Library.” It proves, however, unworthy a place 
in our columns. It is the characteristic of a certain 
species of spurious wit which cannot be transferred to 
another languago with advantage ; and perhaps no bad 
criterion of general excellence is whether it will bear 
translation. Brought to this test the prince’s attempts 
are utter failures, and his stories do not read like reali- 
ties, We sha!l present some specimens in this journal 
of part of his book. 
Since the foregoing was written the Messrs. Harpers 
have published the work; the public will, therefore, 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves. 
_ According to the Literary Gazette the lectures of 
Madame Darusmont (Fanny Wright) in Londen, 
were a miserable failure. “About a hundred women 
attended; nut one that we saw was at all handsome,” 
says the writer—not a bad way to keep others from 
going. 
Ata late sale of the Duke of Buckingham’s engrav- 
ings some etchings by Rembrandt hrought great prices. 
“A little dog sleeping,” produced 61 guineas, another 
82 guineas. 
The Rev. H. H. Milman.—A subscription has, it is 
stated, been set on foot among the wealthy Israelites, 
to present a piece of plate to Mr. Milman, as a tribute 
of their admiration for his History of the Jews. 
Major Sir Francis Head is now the acknowledged 
author of Bubbles from the Brannens of Nassau, one 
of the most refreshing books met with for a long time. 
That and the Journal of a West India Proprietor, with 
Carne’s Letters, books published here, exclusively in 
this * Library,” are intrinsically valuable; their cost 
alone in book shapo is equal to three years’ subscription. 
The specimens of ornamental printing for druggists, 
and in fact tor every description of job work, from the 
Zylographic press of E, Morris, 42 Chesnut street, are 
very beautiful, and cannot fail to be in demand. We 
‘earn with pleasure that the proprietor of the invention 
is very successful; the art is nothing more nor less 
than the adaptation to cheap work of the lines, &c. so 
successfully worked on bark notes by Messrs. Draper, 
Underwood & Co. We recommend persons from dif- 
ferent parts of the Union to examine the specimens 
which will be foryarded by mail if requested as above. 

It is said that t. descriptions of the German water- 
ing places by the author of the “ Bubbles,” have in- 
duced the emigration of the London fashionablos in 
great numbers to Langenschwalbach, &c. 

Next week we shall throw together under the head 
of * Magaziniana,” a number of curious articles from 
various sources, which have been occupying our port 
folio for some weeks. They will be found of. more 
than ordinary interest ; these will carry us through the 
warm weather, when readers must wipe their spectacles 
for some valuable matters. 

We have reccived the “ Address delivered before the 
Columbian Horticultural Society at the first annual 
exhibition, June 6, 1834,” by George Watterston, Esq. 
of Washington, D.C. It is creditable to the author's 
learning and taste, and will, we hope, stimulate the citi- 
zens of that fine District to still further exertions. 

“ The Youth’s Letter Writer, or the Epistolary Art 
made plain and easy to beginners,” is ons of the best 
of the kind we have ever taken up. It has-anused a 
family circle of even older people than it was designed 
for, and we strenuously recommend it. Mrs. John 
Farran is the author; Bartlet & Raynor, New York, 
publishers, and sold, together with every thing else 
that can amuse or instruct the young, by Mr. 'T.T. 





compilation of a dietionary of the Turkieh language. 


Ash, Chesnut street, opposite the Arcade. 
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The Advocate of Science and Annals of Natural 
History, No. 1. Conducted by W. P. Gibbons, is an 
unpretending but valuable work. The price only $2 00 
per annum, is sufficiently low. 

A gentleman put into our hands a few days ago, 
some stray leaves of an old magazine, containing the 
celebrated Porteous trial, which forms such an inte- 
resting episode in the Heart uf Mid Lothian, Wherever 
genius lays her wand, the spot or the story becomes 
immediately invested with deep irterest. Believing 
that, to many of our readers, a succinct synopsis of the 
proceedings would be interesting, we here present thom. 

The trial took place in July, 1736, Porteous was a 
captain in the city guard of Edinburgh, and commanded 
then on the execution of Andrew Wilson. As the 
hangman mounted the ladder, to cut down the body of 
the criminal, the crowd pelted him with stones and 
mud. Some of the armed guard fired on the people, 
and killed several. Porteous was accused of shooting 
first, and tried for murder, was found guilty, and sen- 
tenced for execution. The depositions made on the 
trial are tedious, and rather unsatisfactory. Porteous 
prepared and forwarded a petition for mercy to Queen 
Carvline, and a respite for six weeks was granted. 
This news caused great excitement and indignation 
among the people, and they determined to take ven- 
geance themselves for the death of their fellow citizens. 
To show tho close connection of the details given at the 
time with the narrative of Walter Scott, we quote from 
the magazine the account of the riot. 


“ A very extraordinary tumult and execution hap- 
pened at Edinburgh, last Tuesday, the 7th current. 
About 10 at night, some men, by surprise, entered the 
city, seized all the fire-arms, battle-axes, and the drums 
belonging to the city guard. The mob in a few minutes 
locked and secured all the city gates, and with drums 
beat an alarm, then attempted to force open with ham- 
mers and other instruments the (Tolbooth | prison door ; 
but these failing, they set fire to it, aod burnt it. When 
they entered the prison, they called upon the under 
keeper who was within, and made him open the double 
locks of the apartment where Capt, Porteous was; it 
had also a bolt within, but was not bolted, su they had 
ready access. He begged they would spare him till 
next afternoon; but they refused his request, and he 
making some resistance, they dragged him down the 
stairs by his legs, and inimediately hurried him away, 
which was about 11 o’clock, When brought out of 
prison, he was heard to cry. They then marched out 
with lighted torches befure them: in thei: way to the 
Grass-markel, passing by a barber’s sign post, some 
called out to hang him up there; but it was resolved to 
hang him where the murder was committed: so they 
proceeded to the place where the gallows used to be 
fixed for executions, where he was about a quarter of 
an hour, till they opened a shop and brought out a 
rope, one end of which they threw over a sign post, 
about twenty feet high, belonging to a dyer in the 
High street, near the ordinary place of execution, He 
desired some time to prepare for death; but was an- 
swered, they would allow him no more than those who 
were shot. They then pulled him up in the dress in 
which they found him, viz. a night gown and cap. He 
having his hands looscd, fixed them between his neck 
and the rope, whereupon one with a battle-ax struck 
towards his hands. They then let him down, and 
having on two shirts, they wrapt one of them about his 
face, and tied his arms with his night gown; then 
pulled him up again, where he hung next morning till 
daylight. When he was cut down, and carried to the 
Gray Friars church; upon inspecting his body, it ap- 
ared his left shoulder was wounded, his back disco- 
oured, and his neck broke. It was said, that he de- 
clared with his latest breath, that he never gave orders 
to tire, saying at that time, don’t fire, which the guard 
misunderstood, and fired contrary to his order. 

** 1t was observed, that this mob was under a stricter 
concert and better conduct than usual; for as march- 
ing along to the execution, Porteous observing a gen- 
tlemen of his acquaintance, he gave him a purse of 
twenty-three guineas, which he désired might be do- 
livered to his brother. They left the prison doors open, 
and liberty to the prisoners to make their escape; and 


drums on the place of execution, where they were 
found the next morning. During the tumult, parties 
of armed men, with drums, patroled in the different 
streets to prevent any surprise from the king’s forces, 
quartered in the’suburbs. The magistrates, attended 
with several of the burgesses, attempted to disperse 
the mob, but were pelted with stones, and threatened 
with fire arms, if thoy did not retire. After the execu- 
tion was over, they went to the lord provost’s house, 
and told him, they were satisfied, and so departed, 
without offering any otber violence. 

“ The boldness, secrecy, and success of this enter- 
prise, made some apt to believe, that persons above the 
vulgar rank had a hand in it; and the rather, as the 
keeper declared they were persons in good dress, who 
took out the prisoner, though disguised with leather 
aprons, &c,” 

—>— 


VARIETIES. 


An euttomologist has discovered a natural profile like- 
ness of Lord Chancellor Brougham, on the wings of a 
certain species of butterfly ! 

The spring of a watch weighs .015 of a grain, anda 
pound of iron makes 50,000. The pound of steel costs 
2d. and a single spring 2d., so that the 50,000 produces 
4161. : 

France manufactures above 8000 tons of fine sugar 
from beet root. 

It requires 14,000 millions of silk worms to produce 
the silk consuined in the United Kingdom annually. 

Wiliiam Beckford, Esq., late of Fonthill, and now of 
Lansdown-place, Bath, who has recently published his 
most interesting: Travels in Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
in consequence of their complete success, contemplates, 
it is said, the printing of his memoirs, which have long 
been written. They would, indeed, excite attention. 

Neglected Genius.—In the Hunterian oration, re- 
cently delivered by Mr. Lawrence, occur the following 
just observations :—“ It has been a trite, but, in my 
opinion, a most unfounded complaint, that genius is 
veglected, and that men of talent and information are 
precluded from opportunities of exertion and display, 
by favouritism, monopoly, or other obstacles. Within 
my own experience, tho difficulty has always’ becn to 
find talent for the plot, not opportunity for the talent. 
This, indeed, is natural: genius being rare, while fit 
occasions for its exercise are of constant occurrence. 
Genius will never be neglected by the public, unless it 
negiects itself.” i 

Memoirs of Marshal Suchet, Duke d’Albufera, writlen 
by himself.— As a pendant to the narratiye of our Eng- 
lish Military Historian, Colonel Napier, these memoirs 
are invaluable. Marshal Suchet’s career in Spain, his 
position as Commander-in-Chief of the army of Arra. 
gon, and his active concern in the direction of local 
administrative measures, opened to him the most ex- 
tensive view of Spanish affairs,and must constitute 
him one of the most important chroniclers of the stirring 
and memorable incidents which marked the struggle 
ia Spain. 

Two and a half millions of reams of paper are made 
annually in Great Britain, by 600 mills. 

Half a million skins of parchment are manufactured 
annually in Great Britain. 

Miss Mitford has brought out a tragedy at the Vic. 
toria theatre, called Charles and Oliver—seid to be 
eloquent, and highly dramatic. 

‘rhe success of Cunningham's Life and Works of 
Burns has induced Mr. C. and the publishers to extend 
it to eight volumes, iustead of the six originally an. 
nounced. New poems, new songs, new letters, new 
anecdotes, and the expediency of a more ample glossary 
than was at first designed, are satisfactorily adduced as 
the grounds for adopting this course, which, we cannot 
doubt, will be acespted with pleasure by the public at 
large; though we regret Lo see, from an expression in 
the prefix, that the editor speaks of his having ‘“ oppo- 
nents” to * triumph” over, We cannot imagine what 
he should have done to provoke enmity. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad.—Mrs. Jame- 
son’s new work under the above title is on the eve of 
publication. It will contain an account of her Tour in 
Germany last autunin, with observations on the state 
of Art in that country, her visit to Hardwick, Al- 
thorpe, &c. 

The Recollections of the Marchioness de Créquy, just 
published, says a Paris paper, are lively, elegant, and 
natural ; her tinte are soft aud lovely; her position with 
regard to family or fiiendship, her means of observation 
or of obtaining certain information, were of a nature 





after the execution was over, they left the arms and 


to inspire the greatost confidence, and from the events 


—s 


which they retrace render these Recollections highly 
interesting. ; 


——- 
List of New Books published in‘ London to the 
latest dates. 


Dacre, a Novel, edited by the Countess of Morley, 
3 vols. post 8vo. Chitty’s Practical Treatise on Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, Part I, royal 8vo. Lardner’s Cabi- 
net Cyclopedia, Vol. LVI. (Fall of the Reman Empire, 
by J.C. L. De Sismondi), 12me. An Inquiry into the 

ature of Sleep and Death, by A. P. W. Philip, 8vo, 
Smith's View of the Last Judgment, 18mo. New Sys- 
tem of Organic Chemistry, translated from the French 
of Raspail, with Notes, &c. by W. Henderson, M. D. 
8vo. Madame Boivin on the Diseases of the Uterus, 
from the French, by G. O. Heming, F. L. 8. 8vo. Ste- 
phenson and Blunt's Civil Engineer and Mechanist, 
Part I. 4to. with Plates folio. The Village Muse, by 
C. W. Friend, 12mo. Henri, traduit literalement de 
Anglaise, 18mo. Statistics of the United States of 
America, by Thomas J. Tredway, 18mo. Sketches of 
Natural History, by Mary Howitt, 18mo. Hansard’s 
Debates, 3d Series, Vol. XXII. royal 8vo. 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Dr. Southey is engaged in a Life of tiie Poet Cowper, 
with an edition of the whole of his works, published 
in monthly volumes, and illustrated Portraits of Cow- 
per’s numerous friends and correspondents. 


In the press, London. 


The “ Aves” of Aristophanes, with English Notes, 
partly original, partly selected, by H. P. Cookesley, 
. A. 


The Bible Atias, illustrative of the Geography, His- 
tory, and Chronology of the Holy Scriptures, by Sam. 
Arrowsmith, Hydrographer to the King. 


—>— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several applicants desire us to publish the Narrative 
of Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, We read it when first re- 
ceived, and have twice since looked over it with a view 
to publication, but it is too ditfuse and uninteresting. 
The review of it, noticed by a correspondent, from 
which he takes its character, comprises nearly every 
thing of interest in the two volumes. 

Q. will learn when he handles books a little longer 
what confidence to place in the London magazines, 
Poffs aro regulated there very much as in the news- 
paper press here—a book is good it the publisher sends 
a copy, and otherwise it is not worth mentioning! even 
for the pleasure of subscribers! This is a monstrous 
perversion—a mere trick of two trades leagued to de- 
ception. We have long ceased to place any reliance on 
the London puffers, and should go wrong constantly 
if we followed their recommendations; and notwith- 
standing their condemnation we have often found that 


A book's a book for a’ that, 


and a good one too. When we find their judgment 
agree with facts, we sometimes use them as guide- 
posts, but in the main we have to hunt without guides, 
and select a literary banquet of our own. 


— 


NEW AND ENLARGED TYPE. 


Arrangements have been made to commence 
the next, or fifth volume of the “ Library,” ona 
new and beautiful type, somewhat enlarged in 
size, for the gratification of many readers who 
find the present rather troublesome for evening 
reading. The type fixed upon will be found to 
answer the wishes of all; it will make a differ- 
ence only of about one column less matier in 
every sixteen pages. As a compensation for 
this loss of matter, but in reality gain of ex- 
tended usefulness, we shall publish at the close 
of every volume a supplement, to be bound 
therewith, containing, either a Waverly novel 
entire, or matter of equal amount. Subscribers 
for a number of successive years, by getting 
two of these incomparable: works every year 
(the best first,) will add an important feature to 
their libraries, 
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